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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 

A Frontier Officer's Military Order Book^ 

Colonel Henry Dodge's "Military order book" is a manu- 
script volume containing his orders concerning operations which 
touch about eight present states of the Mississippi valley. The 
years embraced in these activities cover the period from 1832 
to 1836. The document, which is at present in the possession 
of the Iowa historical department at Des Moines, may be dis- 
cussed in three parts : the orders of General Winfield Scott to 
Dodge in 1832 ; some of Major Dodge 's military correspondence 
as commanding officer of the United States rangers; and his 
orders as colonel of the first United States dragoons from April, 
1833, to March, 1836, which constitute about seven-eighths of the 
volume. 

General Winfield Scott, commanding the northwestern army, 
was located in the summer of 1832 at Fort Armstrong, at that 
time garrisoned by forty-three troops. The order book pre- 
serves his orders relating to reports, the care of the sick, the 
disposal of camp equipments, and sanitary regulations. The 
cholera, which was then raging in the United States, visited 
the ranger camp and more stringent precautions were advised. 
The intemperance among the soldiers, the general pointed out, 
generated and spread the calamity. It was ordered, therefore, 
that every soldier or ranger who should be found drunk or sen- 
sibly intoxicated was to be compelled * * to dig a grave at a suit- 
able burying place, large enough for his own reception, as such 
grave cannot fail soon to be wanted for the drunken man him- 
self, or some drunken companion." This, the order concluded, 
was not only to serve for the punishment of drunkenness but 
also "to spare good and temperate men the labour of digging 
graves for their worthless companions." 

1 This paper was read before the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley his- 
torical association at St. Louis, May 8, 1919. 
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By April, 1833, Major Dodge had issued instructions to the 
rangers. Captain Jesse B. Browne was ordered to march to 
Danville, Illinois, and to camp there for the winter. Later in 
that month, however, both Captain Browne and Captain Ben- 
jamin V. Beekes were instructed to march to Hennepin on the 
Illinois river, where the Winnebago Indians w^ere assuming a 
threatening aspect. The recollections of the Black Hawk war 
of the previous year intensified the rumors of Indian outbreaks 
among the scattered frontier settlements. 

In order number eighteen are contained the directions of Gen- 
eral Scott for the disposition of the rangers over the north- 
western frontier. The companies of Captains Henry, Beekes, 
and Jesse B. Browne were to range the frontiers between the 
Wabash, the Chicago, and the Wisconsin rivers under the im- 
mediate instructions of Major Dodge. Care was to be exercised 
by Major Dodge to winter at places where grain and forage 
could be obtained. The other three companies were to re- 
ceive their orders from the western department of the army, 
but in the meantime Captain Nathan Boone and Captain Ford 
were ordered to march to Fort Gibson. 

A special order prescribed the paroles and countersigns for 
the week beginning September 7, 1833. "Caesar" was to be 
answered by the countersign "Gaul"; "Hannibal" by "Capua"; 
"Saladin" by "Palestine"; "Hamlet" by "Denmark"; and 
"Napoleon" by "Corsica." Another order directed that all 
persons should be in their tents at 8 :30 p. m., the hour which 
completed the daily routine of camp life at Fort Armstrong. 

Serious discontent arose in June, 1833, among the rangers. 
The men who had enlisted for twelve months contended that 
their terms of service would expire one year from their enlist- 
ment and not a year from the date of their mustering into the 
army. On July 7, forty-two disgruntled soldiers appeared be- 
fore Captain Beekes, their commander, stacked their arms 
in front of his tent, mounted their horses, and started for In- 
diana. Only about twenty-four men of the company remained 
and the ranger colonel here recorded that "Capt. Beekes Ap- 
plied To Me for a Furlough to return to Indiana[.] he has had 
a Severe Attack of the Eheumatic pains and is at present unfit 
for Service." 
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A glimpse of a dragoon company's equipment is given in an 
order of July 12, 1833, in which Lieutenant C. F. M. Noland 
was directed to list "Every discription of public property be- 
longing to the Company of Capt. Beekes Consisting of Tents 
Swords Pistols Holsters Catridge Belts Boxes & Flasks as 
well as Waggons Public Horses Axes spades Scythes Camp 
Kettles ovens & pans." In 1834 Colonel Dodge received notice 
of the shipment of 360 carbines, bayonets, percussion caps, and 
the necessary molds for making ball and buckshot. 

Official ordnance reports for 1834, however, presented a more 
varied picture of the dragoon regiment's arms. Here are list- 
ed 597 pistols, 398 carbines, 582 cavalry sabers, 13 unserviceable 
carbines, and 552 cartridge boxes. Company A possessed 21 
gun slings, 28 wipers, 74 shoulder sword belts, 75 belt plates, 
and 72 holsters.^ 

Two years later Colonel Dodge appraised the dragoon arms 
and equipment. The carbines were satisfactory, but the com- 
plicated mechanism required that a very exact charge of powder 
be used to prevent bursting of the stocks. The pistols were of 
a good model and weight for the dragoon service. He regarded 
the swords as made of good metal and believed that the scab- 
bards would preserve the blades from the weather. He further 
asked that a circular metal box be furnished to contain the car- 
bine percussion caps. The holster cases were too small ; the sad- 
dles, while of a good model, were of inferior workmanship and 
leather. The stirrups were satisfactory but the bits had too 
much weight of metal and injured the mouths of the horses. "I 
would recommend that the Present Dragoon Bridles be dis- 
pensed with as entirely Unsuited to the Service, the Spurs are 
good, and the Saddle Bags are suited to the Service." Again 
in 1836 he recommended changes in equipment: the grazing lines 
should be made of hair and should be made twenty feet in length ; 
the pads for the dragoon saddles became too heavy on long ex- 
peditions and often had to be thrown away. "The Indians," 
he observed, "Seldom Have anything under their saddles but 
Blanketts or Skins and they seldom Hurt there Horses Backs." 

Quartermasters of today might discover startlingly low costs 

'i American state papers: military affairs, 5: 908. 
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in the more picturesque dragoon clothing of eighty-five years 
ago. Privates' woolen overalls cost $4.03 and the cotton over- 
alls $1.11. The dragoon greatcoat was sold for $9.44 and the 
sergeants' cloth jackets for $4.99. The forage cap is put down 
at 871/^ cents but the uniform caps with metal equipments for 
about four times that sum. Ornamented pieces such as bands, 
horsehair plumes, and brass shoulder knots cost respectively 
60, 70, and 97 cents. The price of overalls and greatcoats, ex- 
plained the commissary general of purchases, "appear to be 
very high, and is owing to the great quantity of materials used 
in them, being made shelavalie fashion and the greatcoats hav- 
ing a cape unusually large. ' ' ^ 

Sometimes complaints over the slow and uncertain mails crept 
into the formal military correspondence of the dragoon com- 
mander. The mail to Fort Gibson came to Fort Leavenworth 
by way of St. Louis, a distance of nearly 800 miles, although 
the direct distance was not more than 300 miles. During the 
winter of 1834-1835 the monthly dragoon returns were on the 
way five or six weeks in coming from Fort Gibson to Colonel 
Dodge's quarters. About 200 miles toward the northeast, at 
Camp Des Moines, Lieutenant Kearny was stationed, and his 
reports of unfinished quarters and stables and of the unhealth- 
ful quarters traveled many weeks before they came to the com- 
mander's hands. 

A story of the loss or disappearance of several hundred dra- 
goon carbines is detailed in a letter of Colonel Dodge of April 
2, 1835. Among military storekeepers, ordnance officers, 
wagoners, and company commanders it became difficult to ac- 
count for the weapons. Were the guns in some ordnance depot, 
in some storehouse, at the botton of the Arkansas river, at Camp 
Jackson, or at Fort Leavenworth? Or had the company com- 
manders made inaccurate ordnance accounts? Such were some 
of the vexatious questions which the colonel attempted to explain 
to the bureau officials at Washington. 

Recruits for Colonel Dodge's regiment to replace those sol- 
diers who had died or deserted or whose terms of enlistment had 
expired came from all parts of the union. In April, 1834, he 

3 American state papers: military affairs, 5: 235 ff. 
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reported the case of Private Russell, who apparently had been 
grossly deceived by Sergeant Treadway, the recruiting officer. 
The sergeant had even borrowed Russell's horse with the prom- 
ise that it should be returned at Jefferson barracks. But 
neither sergeant nor steed ever appeared at that post. "He 
is a Man of infamous Character," complained the colonel, "a 
Man everyway calculated to deceive those with whom he had in- 
tercourse." He added, however, that had Russell been dis- 
charged on these alleged grounds of deception, there would have 
been fifty more applications urging the same reasons for dis- 
charge. 

Preference was expressed for recruits from the western states 
because they were better acquainted with the care and manage- 
ment of horses. The dragoon colonel agreed with Captain 
Henry S. Turner, who believed that there were so many deser- 
tions in his company because part of the men "had been recruited 
in Boston, and part of them in the western Country which was 
the cause of disputes among his Men as their Habits and Man- 
ners Ware different and that he would prefer having his Com- 
pany recruited in the same State." One can picture the con- 
trasts in mental equipment, speech, education, and habits be- 
tween Captain Sumner's dragoons from New York and the re- 
cruits from Missouri or the Tennessee mountains. 

One dragoon recruit, a man of taste and education, has re- 
corded what the formal order book omits to tell of the hardships 
and disappointments of the first contingents which came to Jef- 
ferson barracks in 1833. Assured that their military clothing 
would be in readiness at the barracks, the soldiers had left all 
surplus garments behind. But month after month passed and 
no forage caps were issued and no jackets or overalls had re- 
placed the tattered garments of the sergeants, privates, or musi- 
cians. Dragoon cartridge boxes, holsters, saber belts, and arms 
likewise had not yet appeared at the post. Privates, sergeants, 
and corporals, wearying of the routine and hardships, deserted 
in large numbers. "Oppression every day growing more and 
more insupportable," declared one soldier, "the dragoons began 
openly to murmur, and the guard-house was kept continually 
filled to overflowing. Courts-martial were in continual session ; 
and for the most trifling neglect of duty, men were tried and 
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sentenced either to walk the tow-path all day with a bag of shot 
on their shoulders, or to confinement in the guard-room." In 
one case a whole battalion was drawn up to witness the punish- 
ment of a deserter. Fifty successive lashes with a cat-'o-nine- 
tails were laid upon the victim's bare back. Salt and water 
were roughly applied to the bloody wounds and the victim was 
then consigned to the dreary walls of the guardhouse.* 

There is a record of a mutiny at Fort Leavenworth, where 
some of the dragoons refused to obey orders to build stables. 
Captain Matthew Duncan's eight hundred mile march is men- 
tioned and a detailed description of a sixteen hundred mile ex- 
pedition to the Rockies is narrated by Colonel Dodge. Three 
dragoons were arrested for stealing; in October, 1835, the 
colonel explained how thirty-three books on cavalry tactics 
were lost or destroyed; on March 31, 1834, there was recorded 
the death of Lieutenant Bradford by the accidental discharge 
of a pistol while he was in pursuit of deserters. Elsewhere there 
is an account of an auction sale of the property of B. W. Ship, a 
dragoon who had but lately died in the service. 

Lieutenant L. P. Lupton was placed under arrest for speak- 
ing improperly about President Andrew Jackson to "Western 
Respectable gentlemen and officers of the Grovt." "I attribute," 
wrote Colonel Dodge, "the Most of the Difficulties Here to the 
intemperate use of Ardent Spirits. ' ' A few days later he wrote 
again: "The officers of this Regt are composed of Discordant 
Materials and it is true I on all occasions have done every thing 
in my power to produce Harmony and good feeling among 
them. ' ' 

Drunkenness, charges and countercharges, courts-martial and 
disputes among the officers made up the unpleasant side of sol- 
dier life at Fort Leavenworth. In May, 1835, a general court- 
martial was in session to try Lieutenant James W. Hamilton 
and Captain Duncan, who were charged with having acted as 
second and principal in a duel. Lieutenant John L. "Watson 
was accused of gross intoxication and of having while in that 

* Jamea Hildreth, Dragoon campaigns to the Uocky mountains; being a history of 
the enlistment, organization, and first campaigns of the regiment of United States 
dragoons; together with the incidents of a soldier's life, and slcetches of scenery and 
Indian character (New York, 1836), 46 fif. 
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state permitted Private Eussell to write the finding and sentence 
of a court-martial for which the officer was then acting as re- 
corder. ' ' The conduct of Mr. Watson, ' ' commented the colonel, 
"has been of the Most outrageous Character so Much so that I 
was Oblidged to order him from this post, or in the Guard 
House, his attack on the lawyer of the Post a few days ago and 
his gross indelicate Conduct towards the ladies Oblidged Me to 
Act." Even after his arrest and confinement in the guardhouse 
the colonel feared he would commit a breach of arrest. He ex- 
pressed the hope that Lieutenant "Watson's resignation would 
be accepted because the proceedings of a court-martial in his 
case would be "disreputable to the Army and particularly to 
the Corps I have the Honor to Command. ' ' 

Only seldom did a note of tenderness from the dragoon colonel 
escape into his official military orders and reports. In Septem- 
ber, 1834, however, he pleaded for surgeons for the one hundred 
men on his sick report and stated that four companies had 
marched from Fort Gibson to Fort Leavenworth, a distance of 
three hundred miles, without a surgeon. ' ' The good of the Ser- 
vice and the lives of Many Men Ware at Stake." Another in- 
stance is in November, 1835, in the case of Lieutenant T. B. 
Wheelock, who upon resigning from the army requested a 
"Complementary letter" from his commander. "I Know he 
was dissapated and that his conduct in many respects was highly 
reprehensible [.] I was disposed to treat him generously as he 
Made a direct Appeal to my feelings and I was somewhat ac- 
quainted with the Nature of his Domestic troubles and he was 
the father of two promissing Children." 

One seeks in vain in the order book for evidence of moral, 
religious, educational, or recreational work among the hundreds 
of soldiers located on and beyond the western frontiers. Else- 
where, however, it is stated that there were theatricals and a 
library at Fort Leavenworth. As late as 1831, at least, there 
were no chaplains in the western army and no ministers were 
present to give reproof and admonition during the life of these 
men, nor could the soldiers in death receive the consolations of 
religion. Neither did the honors of enlistment, service, and re- 
turn of soldiers come generously from a safe democracy in 1835. 
The public, uninterested and uninformed in the duties of distant 
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garrisons, had little pride in the regular army of the United 
States. Newspapers quick to describe Indian wars or military 
duels saw little of interest in the work of the common soldier. 

In 1835 the total military strength of the American republic 
was about 7200 men. Eighty- three years later — when the 
armistice was signed on November 11, 1918 — the American 
army was more than five hundred and fourteen times as large. 
In the western department of the army in 1835 the 71 com- 
panies aggregating about 3500 men were scattered at 22 posts 
and performed their military functions over an irregular fron- 
tier extending about 1500 miles.' 

Surely but unconsciously the fading pages of this old frontier 
officer's record depict in outline the tasks of the western army 
in the work of frontier defense, garrison duty, treaty negotia- 
tions, marches, expeditions, patrol duty, exploration, and the 
enforcement of federal laws. Such services influenced the west- 
ward drift of population, complementing the work of the explor- 
ers, the missionaries, the boatmen, the Indian traders, the sur- 
veyors, and the engineers. 

The annals of our western posts have not yet become such ro- 
mantic accounts as the tales that cling to Crown Point, Ticon- 
deroga, or Pitt. Nor do military renown and glory follow our 
frontier soldiers over their western trails. But read aright by 
the historian, this "Military order book" compels homage and 
admiration for the thousands of plain, frontier soldiers for their 
quiet, unadorned, and often unheralded services, whether at 
lonely Mississippi river posts, in the protection of trade cara- 
vans, in travels over the cactus-covered plains, or in marches 
from post to post. There were few great names in our frontier 
army of eighty and ninety years ago, but the names of Dodge, 
Kearny, Buford, Sumner, and Boone are linked with the mem- 
ories of a west that was yet young. 

Louis Pelzeb 

5 American state papers: military affairs, 5: 635, 639. 



